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BOOK REVIEWS 463 

Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. London: Macmillan & Co., 1910. 
12°, pp. xi, 149, ills, (price, I1.50). 

The title of this book indicates a popular rather than a scientific inter- 
pretation of the term "fairy tale," some of the material included being 
properly myth, legend, and tribal story. The native name appears to be 
Virarautua, which is rendered by the English "folk-lore" (p. x). The author, 
who has known the people in question "for nine years, and for part of that 
time lived alone amongst them in a little mission bungalow," collected the 
tales "chiefly from the natives of a small village on the N. E. coast of Papua " 
The tales (given in English only) are: The two lizards (tells why the Hoba 
tree leans toward the earth) ; How the turtle got his shell (it was once the 
wooden bowl in Binama's house) ; The man who left heaven (accounts for 
the origin of flying-foxes and their cries); Dabedabe the good (explains 
why men are spared and pigs slain when a feast is made) ; The dancing dame 
(the loud beat of waves on the coral is the voice of the blind woman's drum) ; 
The jungle boy (incidentally gives origin of sand-crab); How the flying-fish 
lived first in a tree (these fish still bear on their heads the marks of the coral 
thrown at them by the old man); The king of the snakes; The talking 
bananas (witch slain by man whose son she had killed); Kakukaku and 
Taureboga (tale of two brothers); How Wakeke defeated Arebo (contest 
between the smallest of the snakes and the king of the sea) : The wise wagtail 
(story of a man with five wives); Why the men of Gavi will not eat fish 
(their ancestors were slain by Abaia for fishing in the waters of Wapogi); 
Manubada's bride (tale of the fair bride of Manubada, the great fish-hawk, 
and her restoration to her former lover); How the twins killed Manubada; 
The crane (how Uapanipani, the crane, restored the children to their father) ; 
Toroa, the song of the dead (story of the song which the dead sing on their 
way to their own land) ; The king of the fairies (tells how men came to eat 
of waoi); The cockerel (how the cockerel obtained fresh fire, how he was 
captured by men, and how the bird-village became a place of desolation) ; 
How a man found his wife in the land of the dead (the dead have since closed 
the hole with a great stone, so none may enter to see and talk with them) ; 
Dakodako, the man-eater; The magic almonds (tells of the origin of burrow- 
ing crabs and why they flee into their holes at the sight of a man) ; The 
cassowary (taboo of cassowary flesh for women) ; Where the coconut came 
from (originally a man's head, the marks still there) ; Kapikoa, the black 
cockatoo (origin of cooking by women) ; The mouse and the butterfly (how 
the mouse was avenged) ; The man who could not be killed ; The brush 
turkeys (origin of brush turkeys, and why they make nests of leaves and 
earth); The enchanted pillow (tale of a wooden pillow, to sleep on which 
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was death); The unlucky man (tale of two brothers and the strife caused 
by a woman) ; The snake child (origin of taro — from flesh of a snake) ; The 
ant and the pheasant (how the death of the hornbill was avenged) ; The 
boar-slayer; The man with the open throat (accounts for saying, "Eat first, 
and afterwards drink"); Borevui and her three brothers (tale of successive 
search by brothers for one another) ; The mud people (why mud houses are 
despised, and houses built of rei, as in the beginning); Why Wamirans are 
few (because the lad, driven away by his mother, turned to the west) ; The 
man without hands and feet (how he obtained those of Aidagagiogio, a great 
and terrible being); Gelaruru (tale of a man with two wives, one beloved 
and one not) ; The three sisters (youngest sister feeds snakes and is rewarded ; 
others refuse and are destroyed). Scattered through several of these tales 
are a few lines of Papuan songs, — notable especially being the song of the dead. 
A favorite phrase in beginning is "In the old days," "Long ago"; a common 
ending seems to be, "Let us take a piece of yam and roast it and break it 
upon the head of — ■ — , for the tale is done." 

As the author remarks, sorcerers and witches, who "are a very real 
feature in Papuan life to-day," have an important r61e in these stories, 
while cannibalism ("still indulged in by tribes out of reach of the Govern- 
ment," — many of the coast tribes also, although they have relinquished the 
habit sigh still "for the good old days, 'when there was plenty to eat' ") 
is still so near in thought as to be a prominent feature of not a few of them 
In each storj', "there was generally a little incantation or m^ic verse, and 
this was invariably chanted to an air which one might call the fairy tale 
motij, for it appeared with great regularity, linked, however, to very diverse 
words" (p. ix). The stories of Papuan folk-lore are told by old women to 
children and others; by young married couples, turn about, to one another 
in the dark of the moon; by the village elder around an open fire; and in 
the men's club-house before sleep overtook the members, etc. In the au- 
thor's opinion "the tales exhibit to a marvellous degree the Papuan outlook 
upon life." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Dawn of the World: Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan Indians of 
California. Collected and edited by C. Hart Merriam. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. gj^ x 6, pp. 273. ($3.50 net.) 

Though Dr Merriam's primary object is to familiarize the general public 
with the character of Californian mythology, the attention of the special 
student may well be directed to this new collection of folk-lore, — more 
particularly as the author has not hesitated to publish several versions of the 



